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The Salisbury Cave-+-s-+-+++-+-e--«+-+++++Hvening Pst 279) the same species. But man is the most wide- 
Yesterday—Embareation of 8. F. Smiley aud G. Dick- ly diffused of any animal. In the progress 
inson—The Greeks—Life Lyrics by Edw. Brown— ears ; 
ear Wonk: Podheet Misenains eax |of ages and generations, he has naturalized 
enna: cane Greece Letter from Lown *s}/ himself to every climate, and to modes of life 
—Letter from Haverford. .--++-..+-++« -283| which would prove fatal to an individual 
tee eee Views rth + Biborrd Brown sx,;man suddenly transferred from a remote 
Yourn’s | EPARTMENT: '=The Bashikouay —The Beginning on point of the field. The alterations produced 
olesens..... ast | affect every part of the body, internal and 
Summary of News oe external, without extinguishing the marks of 
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oom, ReGhatewn and Shengs Cyapeie, “(2) A further and striking evidence is, 
THE DESCENT OF ALL MEN FROM ONE thes when persons of different varieties are 
The question of the unity of the iene 9 race, | conjugally united, the offspring, especially in 
or the descent of the race from a single pair, | two or three generations, becomes more pro- 
has given rise to much discussion of late,/lific, and acquires a higher perfection in 
after it had been thought to be finally set-| physical and mental qualities than was found 
tled. It may be stated thus: “Did the Al-|in either of the parental races. From the 
mighty Creator produce only one man and | deepest African black to the finest Caucasian 
one woman, from whom all other human| white, the change runs through imperceptible 
beings have descended? or did he create gradations; and, if a middle ‘hue be assumed, 
several parental pairs, from whom distinct | suppose some tint of brown, all the varieties 
stocks of men have been derived? The/of complexion may be explained upon the 
question is usually regarded as equivalent to| principle of divergence influenced by out- 
this: whether or nut there is more than one| ward circumstances. Mr. Poinsett saw in 
species of men? But we cannot, in strict/South America a fine healthy regiment of 
fairness, admit that the questions are identi-| spotted men, quite peculiar enough to be held 
cal. It is hypothetically conceivable that the | by Professor Agassiz a separate race. And 
adurable God might give existence to any|why were they not? Simply because they 
number of creatures, which should all possess | were a known cross-breed between Spaniards 
the properties that characterize identity of|and Indians. Changes as great are exhibit- 
species, even without such differences as con- | ed by the Magyars of Europe, and by the 
stitute varieties, or with any degree of those | Ulster Irish, as quoted by Miller. Sir Charles 
differences. But the admission of the possi-| Lyell was of opinion that a climatic change 
bility is not a concession of the reality. So} was already perceptible in the negro of our 


gteat is the evidence in favor of the deri-'Southern states. Professor Cabell ( Testimony 
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oun 


of Modern Science, etc.) ably and clearly sus- 
tains the doctrine that propagability is con- 
clusive proof of sameness of species. He de- 
nies, on good authority, that the mulatto is 
feebler or less prolific than either unmixed 


stock. He furnishes abundant proof of the| 


barrenness of hybrids. The fact that the 
connection of different varieties of the human 


species produces a prolific progeny, is proof) 


of oneness of species and family. This argu- 
ment, sustained by facts, can hardly be con- 
sidered less than demonstration. 


“(3.) The objection drawn from the im- | 


probability that the one race springing from 
a single locality, would migrate from, a 
pleasanter to a worse region, is very com- 
pletely dispatched. Ample causes, proofs, 
facts, and authorities are furnished to show 
that, were mankind now reduced to a single 
family, only time would be wanting, even 
without civilization, to overspread the earth 
European man and European-American 
man, as all history agrees, came from Asia. 
Whence came our aboriginal men? As 
Professor Cabell shows, they came by an an- 
tipodal route from the same Asia. Pursue 
the investigation, and the clue of history will 
lead our tremulous feet to about the Mosaic 
cradle of man. 
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tors of Baron Cuvier’s great work :; ‘ We are 
fully warranted in concluding, both from the 
comparison of man with inferior animals, so 
far as the inferiority will allow of such com- 
| parison, and, beyond that, by comparing him 
with himself, that the great family of man- 
_kind loudly proclaim a descent, at some 
| period or other, from one common origin.’ 

“Thus, by an investigation totally in- 
dependent of historical authority, we are 
‘brought to the conclusion of the inspired 
| writings, that the Creator ‘ hath made of one 
blood all nations of men, for to dwell on all 
| the face of the earth.’” Acts xvii. 26. 


THE NEW YEAR. 
A DREAM. 

“Look again through the glass,” said my 
'guide. I looked and saw an old man sitting 
| with a large folio on his knee, over which he 
was intently poring, and he appeared to be 
engaged in casting up a sum of considerable 
length. The page opened before him was num- 
bered three hundred and sixty-five: and be- 
|neath was a date, December thirty-first, 

He had nearly accomplished his task, and 
only turned from it to Jook occasionally at 
the clock on the opposite wall, the hands of 
which were fast approaching the hour of 


“(4.) Ethnology, or rather Glottology, the | twelve. They reached it at last. The clock 
gradually perfecting comparison of lan-| struck with a sound that seemed to penetrate 
guages, is bringing us to the same point. | the depths of the earth beneath me, and the 
The unscientific attempt to trace the striking| old man with a sigh closed the mysterious 
analogies of languages to the mere similarity | volume, and was about to rise and place it 
of human organs, and the still more un-|on the shelf, among many others of a similar 
scientific attempt of Professor Agassiz to at-|size and shape, when I observed with aston- 
tribute them to a transcendental mental | ishment my own name onthecover. “ Stop,” 
unity in races sprung from different original | I cried with much emotion ; “Stop and let me 
localities, look like desperation. Meanwhile, | see.” The old man looked up, and, through 
comparison is educing wonderful yet rarely !a countenance of mingled surprise and sor- 
demonstrative laws, and laws are guiding|row, 1 observed the features of my own at- 
threads converging to unity. tendant genius. “ Stay,” I exclaimed, “ what 

“(5.) Another argument is deriv means that book you have just closed, and 





ed from | 


the real mental unity of the universal human | what is the nature of ite contents ?”’ 


soul. Races differ, indeed, in mental power,! He turned the title full to my view, and I 
as do individuals, widely, even in the same | saw inscribed, “ Records of the life of 
family. But there is the same programme} for the year eighteen hundred and 
of mental philosophy for all. The same in-|“ QO! suffer me,” I cried with increasing earn- 
tellect, affections, instincts, conscience, sense | estness, “to look within!” “It is too late,’ 
of superior divine power, and susceptibility | he replied, “the sight can only harass now. 
of religion. For the European, the Esqui-|The whole goes on to the registry above, to be 
maux, the Hottentot, there is the same power | opened and read at judgment.” 
in the cross of Christ. At judgment! the word thrilled to my in- 
“(6.) Finally, Geology, with her wonderful | most soul. *‘ But one glance?” I eagerly and 
demonstration of the recent origin of man, | earnestly rejoined, “one passing glance?’ 
proves the same thing. The latest attempts | “ Well then,” he calmly murmured, “ have 
to adduce specimens of fossil man have been | your will—come hither !” and he replaced the 
failures. Not far back of the period that our| volume on his knee, and suffered me to turn 
hest but somewhat hypothetical calculations | over its pages. I found them to contain a 
from Mosaic chronology would assign, Geolo- | journal of all my aims and wishes, thoughts 
gy fixes the birth of man. and feelings, words and deeds, through the 
“The conclusion may be fairly drawn, in| past year. I ran my eye hastily over the 
the words of the able translators and illustra-! whole. It was like the book the Prophet be- 


, 
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held in his vision : therein was written lamen-| “It does.” he answered, “it does! look 
tation, and mourning, and woe, There was|here,’ and he turned to the general summary 
scarcely an entry that was not more or less|of the past year. ‘“ Leok,” he continued, 
dark and ominous. Those acts and intentions | “at the squandering of precious hours: of 
of which [ had hoped the best, were all of| hours, the purchase of a Savicur’s bleod: ef 
them infected ; either in the motives that led | hours, wrung by infinite mercy from the hand 
to them, or the feeling that accompanied | ef eternal justice for thee: of hours, for one 
them; or in some little matter that was | of which the spirits now in prison would leap 
otherwise connected with them, the plague | in their chains: of hours, which can now 
spot was still discoverable, tainting and|never be recalled, and each of which has 
poisoning the whole. The wonderful min-| brought thee nearer to death, to judgment, 
uteness also of the details utterly overwhelmed | and to eternity.” 
me. Things that I had altogether overlooked} I looked on the list; what a desecration of 
or forgotten ; vain thoughts, passing feelings, | privileges and opportanity! A strong resolu- 
words, locks, hepes, fears, matters that I had| tion to live a life ef devotion appeared here 
deemed totally indifferent and unimpertant,| and there, bat like a wreck on the mighty 
were there carefully recorded and commented | tide, defaced and marred with insincerity and 
on, “ What,” I exclaimed, “is it possible | indifference, polluted with debased and earth- 
that the eye of God can take cognizance of | ly motives. The world, the fiesh, and the 
trifles like these?’ © “Trifles!” he replied, | devil, and sin and vanity claimed all the rest ; 
“there are no trifles among the concerns of| and awed me into despair as I beheld them. 
man. Nothing can be trifling that affects the| “ And what,” said the sage, “if I were to add 
glory of God, or the eternal condition of souls; | to these the convictions you have stifled, the 
and this is the case with every act and mo-|awakenings you have hushed, the warnings 
ment of man’s life. There is not that differ-| you have slighted, the persuasions you have 
ence between the great and little events of| rejected, the resolves you have broken, the 
life, between the rise of an empire, and the! dangers you have escaped, the respites which 
fall of a sparrow, in the eye of the high and) have been begged for you again and again, the 
lofty inhabitant of eternity, that there is in| anxiouslooks that have been sent forth for your 
that of the worm, man. Men are always! repentance, and the joy that would even now 
living well or ill—they are doing either right} animate every bosom there, could it be said: 
or wrong through every moment of their)‘ Behold he prayeth!’ O! God is love! God 
being.” “What, then,” I replied, “shall gross! is love! He waiteth to be gracious—the 
actual transgressions bring no more guilt on| Saviour of sinners opens His everlasting arms 
us than a mere passing emetion of the heart?” | and says: ‘Come unto me and find rest for 
“ Not quite so,” he rejoined, “ but your views, | your souls.’ His blood cleanseth from all 
I perceive, en this subject are very imperfect. | sins; and happy for you, for att, if you might 
God is a Spirit. He sees and hates sin wher-| begin the entries of the coming year with a 
ever found. Above all He abhors it in the} record of contrition and ef faith on your part, 
heart. It is there that He desires to establish | and of grace, of pardoning and of sustaining 
His own dwelling-place, and thither that He ' grace on His.” 
looks for His service and praise. But canthe; “Beit so,” I exclaimed, when deep emotion 
most High dwell with sin, or can He relish a| jeft me the power of utterance: “ Be it so, 
tainted tribute? Words and acts are only| Lord Jesus! Over the records of the past, 
the out-gushings of the spirit within ; and till} when brought into judgment, let thy name be 
the fountain-head is made pure, in vain shall | found inscribed, and for the temptations of 
we expect purity in the streams that flow from | the future, let thy grace be imparted, and it 
it.” | will, I know, be sufficient. Here 1 would 

“T see then,” said I, “that on this suppo-| begin the year by giving myself to thee. 
sition my case is an alarming one. I may in-| Dwell in my heart by thy Holy Spirit, and 
deed cry aloud, ‘My leanness, my leanness!’| mould me to thy will.” As I uttered these 
Woe iste me! My very tears need to be! words in the fulness of my heart, strains of 
washed, my very prayers to be prayed for;| joy seemed te break forth around and above 
my best feelings and doings are net merely| me, It was like the joy of angels over a re- 
imperfect, but often offensive.” ‘“ Even so,” | penting sinner, and it swelled and rose till my 
he mournfully replied: “all that is not done | nature was no longer able to bear it. In the 
to the glory of God, to the good of mankind,| violence of my excitement I awoke—the 
or to the advancement of our own spiritual | morning ushered in the coming year.—Lon- 
interests, is a waste of hours and talents,| den Annual Monitor. 
which God has bestewed on us.” —_——— 

“ Waste of hours!—Alas!” I exclaimed,| “ He that blows the coals in quarrels he has 
“how large an item must this,make in the ac-| nothing to do with, has no right to complain 
count against me!” if the sparks fly in his face.” 
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EARTHQUAKES. 
BY W. T. BRIGHAM. 

EARTHQUAKES and volcanoes are at last 
claiming, by their very intrusive activity, the 
attention of observers, who are able to look 
through the smoke of an eruption, and the 
dust of an earthquake, at the real geological 
importance of the terrible demonstration. 
Within the past two years the earth has been 
strangely unquiet. First, Vesuvius sputtered 
forth feebly in its old age; then Santorini 
smoked and steamed, and extended its little 
territory ; then Central Europe shook a little, 
and the tremor extended through Asia, and 
into the Pacific, where a new island came to 
the surface near the Samoan Group. All these 
were but premonitions, and last spring, while 
the vibrations were being repeated on the | 
eastern continent, the huge volcanoes of the | 
Hawaiian Islands broke forth with a violence 
unknown there for centuries. The earth 
heaved and cpened, the craters of Kilauea | 
and Mauna - poured forth their lava| 
streams, and finally the sea rushed upon the 
shore, destroying animals and men. To this 
day the island shakes, but the movement is 
so slight that little notice is taken of it. Not 
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gradual contraction of the earth’s cooling 
erust, by the waxing and waning of the inter- 
nal heat locally, by some unknown law, or by 
any of the other causes so ingeniously sug- 
gested, most of which are as probable as the 
subterranean convulsions of an imprisoned 
titan. 

Catalogue makers have to trust to evidence 
which has become more or less distorted in 
passing through many hands; they do not see 
for themselves. When an earthquake takes 
place, everybody is caught unprepared, and 
if not killed, yet so terribly frightened, as to 
be wholly unfit to describe events exactly as 
they took place. The evidence of one good 
observer, who examines the ground after 
it has al] passed, is of more value than a score 
of newspaper reports at the time. But our 
geologists all live far away from earthquake 
countries, and only a return to the shakes, 
which took place in New England a century 
ago, will wake them up to the importance of 
seismic* studies. Let us not feel too secure 
among our granite hills. 

New England has been visited by a num- 
ber of earthquakes since the Pilgrims landed 
in 1620.. The first was in 1638, and twenty 


so remarkable as this Hawaiian earthquake, | years later occurred what is called a “ great 
nor so admirably adapted for scientific re-| earthquake,” but no descriptions have been 
search, but far more destructive to life and| preserved. In 1663 (February 5), a severe 
property, was the terrible earthquake of the | shock was felt in Canada, New England, and 
South American coast this summer. The | New York, severe enough to open and shut 
commotion was so violent, that the impulse | doors, ring bells, split walls, and Jet floors fall 
given to the sea extended through the whole| through; and while the first shock continued 
Pacific, reaching even to the coast of Kamt-| nearly half an hour, a most uncommon thing, 
schatka. \the secondary shocks continued at intervals 

While the seratches of the pebbles, frozen | until July. In 1727, an earthquake oc- 
into a block of ice, claim and gain the atten-|curred in the territory between the Dela- 
tion of geologists, strangely enough, the far | ware and Kennebec rivers, centering, appar- 
mightier forces which build up those moun-|ently, near the Merrimack river. Springs 


tain ranges, and which have modified much 
of the earth’s crust, are comparatively neg- 
lected. It is true that M. Alexis Perrey, in 
France, has collected, since 1842, all evi- 
dence attainable relating to earthquakes, 
which he has published in annual catalogues ; 
and Robert Mallet, in England, has collected 
similar evidence in his “ Catalogue of Record- 
ed Earthquakes, from 1606 B.C., to A. D. 
1842,” and has done a very important work 
in his investigation of the great Calabrian 
Earthquake of 1857. With these exceptions, | 


changed their place, and some dried up; the 
water in wells was rendered turbid and unfit 
to drink, so that people pumped the wells dry, 
thinking some carrion had fallenin. Novem- 
ber 18th, 1755, a shock threw down about a 
hundred chimneys, and about fifteen hundred 
were shattered more or less in Boston. The 
ends of twelve or fifteen brick buildings were 
thrown down from the top to the eaves of 
the house. The duration of the shock was 
nearly four anda half minutes. On the same 
day the sea withdrew from the harbor of St. 


very little of importance has been done to in-| Martin’s, in the West Indies, leaving vessels 
vestigate the causes and seasons and effects of /high and dry, and on its return the waves 
earthquakes; and geologists do not as yet|rose more than six feet above high-water 
know whether the shock is cansed by the| mark. This was nine hours after the shock 


falling of huge masses of rock into subterra- | 
nean caverns, by the explosion of gases pent 
up in the bowels of the earth, by the evolution 
of steam when water reaches the heated inte- 
rior of the globe, by the surges and tides of an 
inner molten sea, acted upon by the moon’s 
attraction or terrestrial revolution, by the 


was felt in Boston. Since then no severe 
shocks have been felt in New England, 
although a band of extinct voleanoes extends 
through its midst, curving from Montreal to 
New Jersey. 


*Seismic means relating to earthquakes; from 
seismos, an earthquake. 
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These gentle breathings of Mother Earth | seem, but they offer many interesting features, 
become terrible gasps and spasms in other re-| and although no scientific man has yet pub- 
gions, and as examples of her terrible power, | lished any account of the earthquake at St: 
the earthquake of Lisbon, and the repeated Thomas, that of the Hawaiian Islands, or of 
shocks of the Andean region, may be here} Peru, it may be well to briefly recount the 
recalled. facts. 

November 1st, 1755, about half-past nine! At St. Thomas no less than five hundred 
in the morning, a sudden subterranean noise | shocks of earthquake were felt, from the mid- 
was heard, and in a few seconds the principal | dle of November to the second of December, 
buildings of Lisbon were in ruins. It was a} 1867. The inhabitants had abandoned their 
fete day, and the churches were crowded ; the | houses, and dwelt in tents on the hill-sides. 


high ste:ples and the solid walls fell together, | November 18th was a clear, beautiful day, the 
and thousands of people were crushed beneath | ocean was almost calm, and the sun was 





the ruins. People in the upper stories of the} bright and warm. Not asigu foretold the ap- 


houses were generally more fortunate than 
those below, or in the streets, but it was be- 
lieved that sixty thousand perished on this 


proaching catastrophe, when at a quarter be- 
fore three in the afternoon, the usual under- 
ground rumbling was heard as of distant 


terrible day in Lisbon. To add to the horrors | thunder, and immediately the earth rose and 


of the scene, fire broke out among the ruins, a 
violent wind arose, and in about three hours 
the city was reduced to ashes. Immediately 
afier the shock, a huge wave entered the Ta- 
pus, forty feet higher than the water had ever 

een known to rise before, but the bay re- 
ceived most of its violence, and it at once sub- 
sided. The quay was thronged with people, 
aud it suddenly sank, and no body ever floated 
to the surface. Where the solid wall had 
stood the water was many fathoms deep. At 
Cadiz the sea wave was nearly sixty feet high, 
and did great damage. According to Hum- 
boldt’s computation, a portion of the earth’s 
surface, four times greater than all Europe, 
was simultanevusly shaken; even our great 
lakes felt the commotion, and tides of con- 
siderable height were observed on their 
shores. 

During the years 1811-12, earthquakes were 
felt in South Carolina, and more violently in 
the valley of the Mississippi, where, at New 
Madrid, a whole grave-yard was pitched into 
the river; and the violence finally culminated 
in the destruction of Caraccas, burying ten 
thousand of its inhabitants beneath its ruins. 
In 1835, an earthquake was felt between Co- 
piapo and Chiloe on the north and south, and 


the island of Juan Fernandez, and the city of 


Mendoza, on the west and eust. Conception, 
Taleahuano, Chillan, and other towns were 
thrown down, and immediately after the 
shock the sea retired in the Bay of Concep- 
tion, and the vessels grounded where had been 
seven fathoms of water. A wave soon rushed 
in and retreated, and was succeeded by two 
others probably not more than sixteen or 
twenty feet in vertical height. In November, 
1837, Valdivia, in Chili, was destroyed, and 
in January of the same year a iad devas- 
tated Syria, destroying more than six thousand 
people, and making itself felt over a territory 
five hundred miles long by uinety wide. 

The earthquakes, then, of the present year 


are no novelties, however dreadful they may’ spend the night there. 


fell in small waves for about a minute, while 
the subterranean noise was dreadful. No one 
eould stand. The sun seemed to have lost 
his power. After the first shock, the ground 
kept quiveriag for about ten minutes, when 
another strong shock was felt. Before the 
first shock, the ocean had receded several 
hundred feet from the land, and it now re- 
turned as a huge, straight, white wall, smooth 
and even as a wall of masonry, and eighteen 
to twenty-five high. It moved with considera- 
ble velocity, upsetting all small craft, and 
raising large vessels to its top. The lower 
part of the shore was submerged to a depth 
of two or three feet, and to a distance of two 
or three hundred feet inland. An even larger 
wave succeeded this, at an interval of about 
ten minutes, and as this passed away, the ocean 
remained calm as before the first shock. 

At St. Croix, the U. S. steamer Mononga- 
hela was thrown high and dry upon the 
shore. The waves receded rapidly, and at 
once rose in a wall nearly thirty feet high, 
white as snow, and hissing with spray. This 
huge wave carried everything before it, and 
it was repeated several times with nearly equal 
violence, when, as at St. Thomas, the sea be- 


came quite still. 
(To be concluded.) 








Mercy and Truth shall be to them that devise 
good.—P rov. xiv. 22. 

Benjamin Kaseel, the son of a manager in 
the little village of Elguth on the frontier ot 
Bohemia, attended school very regularly, and 
was very reluctant to stay at home when bad 
weather or roads prevented his attendance. 
The school was kept at Handorf, half an 

| hour’s walk distant from Elguth. The other 
|children daily gathered around Benjamin in 
his yard, and then marched with him to 
| Handorf. One morning while on their tramp, 
they encountered a poor old man, sitting 
ae a tree, whom fatigue had compelled to 
When Benjamin in- 
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quired what ailed him, tears almost choked | like a root out of dry ground? Yet was and 
his utterance. Benjamin at once gave him | is he the Tree of Life, transplanted from the 
his breakfast, which he had intended to eat| forsaken Eden, and making this outside desert 
on his way, hastened to a neighboring brook, more desirable than paradise itself. All true 
and carried some water in his hat to the old | believers are offshoots from the divine root: 
man. Being refreshed thereby, he thanked | they live the same life; they absorb the same 
God and the boy for the relief he had ob-| spiritual essence; they spring up to scatter 
tained. While the school-boys were prose-|joy and gladness over the wastes of humanity, 
cuting their journey, the proprietor of Elguth, | and to make the wilderness bud and blossom 
Mr. Von Platen, came along that road, gave as the rose. 

alms to the old man who was stil) resting | The mystery of growth, the beauty and the 
himself under the tree, and inquired into the| glory hourly evolved from the same unseen 
object of bis journey. The traveller replied} source within, is the wonder we can never 
that having intended to go to Bunstadt to| fathom. It is what constitutes the charm of 
visit his daughter, he was taken ill and had to|the opening bud, and of the magnificent 
spend a wretched night under the tree; and | forest growth of centuries. Leaf and blossom 
that finally a school-boy, who was passing by, | only illustrate the root. And hove divine 1s 
had acted like the good Samaritan towards | at the root of all holiness and virtue, their 
him. Mr. Von Platen at once had the old |indispensable and unfailing nourishment. It 
man led to his house, to be carefully nursed is by bringing forth fruit, by filling the world 
till he regained his health. He then repaired | with his freshness and fragrance, that God is 
to the school at Handorf, to find out the boy | glorified; for al) that is grand and lovely in 


who had been so kind to the old man. On|human character blossoms and ripens from 
learning that it was Benjamin, he said, “ Be- | him. 


cause you have done this, you shall he edu-| The Christian character is no parasitic 


cated with my son, and I will provide for} growth. Each for himself reaches into the 
you!” Atthe ave of fifteen, his benefactor, | Divine heart, and refreshes his own life with 
according to his wish, apprenticed Benjamin | immortal vigor. Some there are who choose 


toa druggist at Prague. By his diligence |to borrow their piety from the opinions and 
and good behaviour he soon also secured the 


affection of this man. At the close of his ap- 


sentiments of their neighbors, rather than to 
feed upon the simple, eternal truth. These 
are blown to and fro by every wind of doc- 
trine, unstable and sickly. Holy impulses 


prenticeship he spent six years for his im- 
provement in foreign countries, and then re- 
turned to his former master, who died soon|throb faintly within them, and the little 
after and left him his shop, together with | strength they have is won from the weakness 
some landed property. This enabled ceknin other lives. They add no true beauty to 
min in turn to become the benefactor of his| the garden of the Lord. 
two sisters, and of his aged mother, who had} So too, there are holiday Christians,— 
been a widow for ten years. He took them | cut flowers, that make a brief show, and then 
all to his home and the grace of God contin-|fade forever; and others, broken, faded 
ued to rest upon him.— Moravian. boughs, that only tell of a tree that once 
: are flourished. But the life of the true be- 
ROOTED AND GROUNDED IN LOVE. liever is grounded in love. Trials cannot 
How does a plant grow in earth? Is there|shake the spirit thus firmly fixed. It finds 
any affinity between the delicate petals that| health in the stern blasts of misfortune. To 
embody the sunshine and breathe out the| it, indeed, no rea) misfortune can come. The 
fragrance of heaven, and the clay, sand, and | tender vine may be torn from its earthly sup- 
gravel, from which they spring? The plant, | port, but still it lives and grows, and adorns 
like the Christian, is in the earth, but not of|the earth with its sweet humility. In dark- 
it. Its roots wind through the most unpromis- | ness and preplexity the fibres fee) after God, 
ing sterility, and find there the hidden source | and find their struggling way to him, who is 
of life, the same elements that glow in stars| not far from any of us. But the strong roots 
and sunsets and falling dew. Soa Christian| run deepest. The great soul that is to be 
requires no specially favored spot to find out | truth’s waymark in the world of ages, often 
the secret of the life “ hid with Christ in God.” | passes through years of silence and doubt, 
A living soul is no exotic, needs no hot-house| unknowing that thus alone is a firm foothold 
shelter and tending. It grows healthily in|to be won. Yet the largest intellect finds at 
the midst of evil things, as a white lily springs | last, just what the humblest heart has 
up from the muddy bed of the lake; while| always known, the secret of heavenly love. 
the spirit into which decay has crept, absorbs | For love is the only life; that which vitalizes 
from the same elements only foulness and/ thought, motive, and will, at their inmost 
ever hastening corruption. source, and that which expands into all the 
Did not the Messiah himself seem to men charit'es and graces of a redeemed humanity. 
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Knowledge is the one discovery made by every | the bed of this brook. The passage is from 
true seeker in the length and breadth and | ten to twenty feet wide, though in the centre 
depth, and at last in the height of his being.| rarely more than two feet in height, the 

Soul, how unfaltering should be thy faith!) rocks coming together at the sides. It is 
Every moment the roots are fed from that in-| simply a space between two strata of rocks 


visible, infinite ocean of love, which is God 
himself. 
‘*Then bless thy secret growth, nor catch 
At noise, but thrive unseen and dumb; 
Keep clean, bear fruit, earn life, and watch, 
Till the white-winged reapers come.”’ 


—Zion’s Herald. 


From the Evening Post. 
THE SALISBURY CAVE. 

A remarkable cavern has been recently 
discovered in Salisbury, a township in the 
northwestern corner of Connecticut, which 
promises, when fully explored, to take rank 
among the natural wonders of our country. 
It lies in a region of uncommonly beautiful 
scenery, and in the neighborhood of the twin 
lakes with the name of which tourist and hunt- 





washed out by the water. I cannot give any 
guess as to the length of this passage, I only 
know it took twenty minutes of hard travel- 
ling to get through it. The water had col- 
lected in the hollows of the rock, and these 
pools usually came in places where it was 


| impossible to get around them, so we all got 


pretty thoroughly dampened. At the end of 
this passage we came to the most beautiful 
chamber yet discovered. It is nearly regu- 
lar in shape, perhaps eight by twelve feet, 
the roof of which is a perfect dome—in the 
centre of which is an opening, a perfect 
ellipse in form, about three feet long by two 
feet wide. Above this is a small chamber, 
the roof of which is a white limestone rock ; 
from the elliptical opening hangs a fringe of 


ers of the picturesque are already familiar. | stalactites connected together and fluted like 
A Connecticut newspaper, the Winsted Her-| the folds of a curtain, forming, indeed, a cur- 
ald, contains the following account of it by a| tain of stone of the most exquisite pattern. 


Mr. Dexter, of Salisbury : 

“The cave is situated on the southerly 
edge of the farm of F. Miles, Esq., some 
twenty-five or thirty rods from the road run- 
ning between the lakes, and nearly half a 
mile from the lake. The entrance is at the 
bottom of a singular sink hole, of which there 
are several in this vicinity. This sink is 
shaped like an inverted cone, is perhaps fifty 
feet across and twenty feet deep. At the 
bottom of the sink on the north side is a 
rough hole in the rocks, not by any means 
inviting in appearance—large enough for a 
person to crawl into—four feet from the en- 
trance it takes a turn to the right, descends at 
an angle of forty-five degrees some ten or 
twelve feet farther. This aperture is quite 
small; must be descended head first, and is a 
tight squeeze at that. 

“Here occurred our first difficulty, as some 
of the party were too large for the hole. 
Fortunately we were joined soon after our 
entrance by W. A. Miles, son of the pro- 
prietor and the discoverer of the cave. 

“The first cave is very irregular in shape, 
twelve or fifteen feet high, and contains seve- 
ral beautiful stalactites. These are not pen- 
dant from the roof, but from shelves of rock | 
on the sides. From this room there are seve- | 





ral galleries, or lateral fissures leading into) 
the rock, enlarged in two or three places to | 
spacious chambers: one of these takes a} 


They do not hang perpendicularly, but re- 
cede toward the sides of the chamber, form- 
ing the border of the dome. And the sides of 
the chamber are large portions of the same 
formation as the stalactites, in wavy masses 
of a greenish cast and looking very much 
like ice—probably a carbonate of lime; while 
from the shelving sides hang myriads of small 
stalactites no bigger than a pipe stem, trans- 
parent at the tip, from which the water is 
continually dropping. Illuminated with a 
dozen candles it certainly was a most magnifi- 
cent spectacle, and is entirely beyond my 
powers of description. 

“Near this apartment of Palace Beautiful 
are several other larger chambers connected 
by galleries. One of these is about four feet 
square and fifty feet or more in length, and 
leads to the largest room yet discovered; the 
entrance to which is a steep incline up a 
stairway of stalagmites. It contains many 
beautiful specimens of the same deposit of 
carbonate of lime. This chamber was thought 
by many of our party to surpass the dome in 
beauty. 

“From near the dome the brook takes a 
turn to the left, descending rapidly for some 
distance. The passage contracts so as to bar 
farther progress except by crawling. We 
had reached the limit of previous explorations, 
and most of us declined going farther. 

“W. A. Miles, our guide, T. F. Dexter, 


winding course through the rock, and you|and J. H. Pierce descended this passage some 
descend by it to the brook at the bottom of| two hundred feet further, where they found a 
the cave, which at the time of our visit, al- | chamber so large that their candles did not 
though nearly dry, still contained water) give light enough to show either the top, 
enough to make our progress uncomfortable. | bottom or opposite side of the chamber. The 
The route to the chambers below lies along’ entrance was too narrow for them to get in. 
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When they shouted into it they could hear 
the sound reverberate for some time, and ap- 
parently from a great distance. There is no 
doubt but there is a cavern there of great ex- 
tent. 

“In the vicinity of the dome chamber 
there are numerous galleries and passages, 
but few of which have been explored. In one 
of these there is a thin, broad, shelving rock, 
which when beaten emits a sound like a 
heavy drum, and heard at the end of one of 
the long corridors sounds like distant thunder. 

“I have neither space nor ability to de- 
scribe the endless variety of the limestone 
formations. They are all very beautiful and 
must be seen to be appreciated. But we 
were wet and tired, and chilly sensations 
warned us to be moving. Getting out was 
more difficult than getting in. Mr. Harris 
had a tight squeeze near the entrance. He 
has the satisfaction of knowing that he is the 
largest man who can get in and out again. 
We reached the surface safely, having been 
nearly three hours under ground. 

“ The cave is certainly the greatest natural 
curiosity in this part of the country, and well 
worthy investigation by scientific men. The 
air is good throughout, and the water pure 
and cold. 

“The entrance could be enlarged at small 
cost, and some of the long low passages 
much improved. 

“Our visit was a hurried one, and we 
doubtless missed much that was worth seeing. 
Some of us propose to take courses, measure- 
ments, &c. If we do, more anon. J. N. D.” 
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8. 

Yesrerpay.—In No. 18 of last volume, it 
was shown conclusively that the nativity of 
our Lord could not have occurred in this 
month, and consequently not on the 25th day 
of it. Sufficient comment was then made 
upon St. Paul’s accusation against the Gala- 
tians: “ Ye observe days and months and 
times and years.” The superstitious obser- 
vance of days and times, is of hurtful tenden- 
cy. The mirthful celebration of a sacred 
event, cannot be ranked among things where- 
by one may edify another. Constant watch- 
fulness is the Christian’s duty, and every day 
should be regarded “ unto the Lord.” There 
is no day in the revolving year, which may 
not be our last; hence we should live each 


|other portions of time. 
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time, and whose death purchased for us out 
only hope of salvation. But as it was his 
own practice to deduce lessons from the ob- 
jects around him, so it becomes us to be sol- 
emnized by the knowledge that, at this par- 
ticular time, his birth is an object of especial 
consideration throughout Christendom. What- 
ever suggests to the mind this glorious theme, 
ought to banish levity, as a quality of mind 
which is “ not convenient,” and to induce a 
reverent thankful sense of the mercy of God 
in Christ Jesus. We do not, on the day ap- 
pointed by a Roman Pontiff for Christ-mass, 
interrupt the course of our lawful and neces- 
sary avocations, or regard it as more holy than 
\ But while others 
around us are commemorating our Lord’s na- 
tivity, let us not through unwatchfulness fail 
of the good gift consequent upon his meri- 
torious death: “If I go not away the Com- 
forter cannot come unto you.” 


CycLop2pIA oF BreLicaL, THEOLOGICAL 
AND EccuesiasticaL LireratuRe. Pre- 
pared by Jonn McCurnrock, D. D., and 
James Strone,8.T.D. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 8vo. Vol. I., A—B, pp. 
933. Vol. II., C—D, pp. 947. 

The two rich volumes lying upon our 
table, and, from frequent reference to which 
we hope to derive much profitable instruction, 
form the commencement of a great and im- 
portant work that will afford complacency 
to the literary patriot of America. Time is 
short—our planet is a comparatively small 
one, and catholicity is becoming to the chil- 
dren of a common Father, who in a sense are 
all, through all ages, contemporaries and 
fellow citizens. Yet we so far indulge in a 
sectional feeling, as to hail with pleasure an 
American book which seems to be, in its com- 
prehensive completeness, in advance even of 
Smith & Kitto, whilst we hold ourselves ready 
to welcome with equal cordiality, a theological 
dictionary that shal] deserve to supersede it, 
no matter where written or by whom. “A 
good dictionary,” says Dr. Nadal, “is not 
merely a book, it is rather a library—nay, it 
is many libraries compressed into the compass 

| of a few volumes.” To quote again the same 

writer ; 

“Books and manuscripts are scattered 


day holily, as those who wait for the coming} through all countries; in libraries, museums 
of Him, whose birth was the central fact of'and private studies, and in all languages. 














They are so numerous that the student is be- | 
wildered at the very thought of their number. 
He knows that on the question he may have 
in hand, by his unaided knowledge he can 
find only a hundredth part of the related 
literature. To get even this he must wade 
through a number of heavy volumes ; and this 
process, laborious at it is, must be repeated 
every time a new theme presents itself for in- 
vestigation. . . . The work of the dictionary 
is to bring into his hand, under the glance of 
his eye, all libraries with their manuscripts, | 
volumes, pamphlets, maps and pictorial illus- | 
trations, Not only need he not go from home, | 
—he is not obliged even to take down any | 
considerable number of books from his own | 
shelves. The one book gives a general an-| 
swer to his question—tells him the sum of| 
what has been written, where, when and by 
whom ; and if he wishes to give special atten- 
tion to any one subject, it furnishes him with 
a list of all the literature of any importance 
relating to that question.” ‘ 

This description applies fully and truth- 
fully to the work under notice. So far as it 
has progressed, it well fulfils the comprehen- 
sive promise of its title, in an admirable sy- 
nopsis of religious bibliology, of knowledge 
respecting God and divine things, and per- 
taining directly or indirectly to the Church 
and to the churches. The whole range, in 
short, of sacred technology will be found classi- 
fied, alphabetically, under general titles. 
Even things bearing upon Religion through 
their irreligion, are explained and made com- 
prehensible, so that the student’s wants (and 
students are we all, or should be) are fully 
met. He who would do battle for the right, 
is enabled to attack error with fairness and 
candor. For instance, at a tinie when temples 
for idol worship are raised and likely to be 
raised in parts of our land, it becomes inter- 
esting to find in this Cyclopedia full and al- 
most exhaustive descriptions of Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Hinduism, Mahomedanism, 
&c.,—false systems which, alas, have far more 
numerous adherents upon earth than has “the 
Truth as it is in Jesus,” and which the Chris- 
tian philanthropist ought to understand, in 
order that he may, if occasion present, refute 
them. We would refer the reader to the ex- 
haustive article, “ Buppna,” occupying eight 
closely-printed columns, equivalent to five and 
a half pages of the Review. 
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of Dr. Smith and other invaluable laborers in 
the same field. Full credit is accorded to 
them, and their works are used abundantly. 
Drs. McClintock and Strong do not claim 
originality, but, gathering knowledge where- 
ever they could by patient and diligent re- 
search obtain it, they aim at completeness, 
well knowing that perfection is still far ahead, 
and that, even as they have entered into other 
men’s labors, other men will enter into theirs. 
The biographical department is conducted 
with remarkable thoroughness. Indeed the 
work is as unsectarian as we have a right to 
expect from any authors who have preferences 
of their own. Methodists themselves, the com- 
|pilers give no greater prominence to their 
| fellow professors than to other eminent Chris- 
tians. On this point they are entitled to full 
| credit for impartiality. Of its general theo- 
logic soundness we opened the volumes with 
| a confidence which has not been disappointed. 
The various dogmas discussed are treated 
with a pleasing calmness, which excludes the 
| suspicion that the writers are using their ros- 
‘trum as a vantage ground for sophistry. A 
careful reviewer justly says:—“The tone 
throughout is so quiet and impartial, that one 
forgets all about denominations.” The pic- 
torial illustrations (of which we find 692 from 
|A to D inclusive) are invaluable, conveying 
‘information which words could not impart. 
| These are inserted, not for the purpose of em- 
|bellishment, but for direct utility, and their 
jomission would depreciate the work. The 
|plan includes at least six volumes of about 
|1000 pages each, and we shall look for the 
next and the successive volumes with some 
| eagerness of expectation, “We have in this 
volume,” says Dr. Nadal in reviewing the 
first volume, “the beginning and the promise 
of the noblest work in its line ever attempted 
in our language.” 
On another page are presented some re- 
marks upon the unity of the human race, ex- 
'tracted from a long and interesting article 
upon ADAM. 
| The price per volume is $5.00 in cloth, $6.00 
'in sheep, and $8.00 in half-morocco. 





: —- 4 
| Enmparcation.—Our dear friends Sarah 
| F. Smiley and Grace Dickinson sailed from 


No disparagement is meant, by the com- | New York for Liverpocl on the 16th inst., in 


pilers or by favorable reviewers, to the merits ' 


‘the Cuba, 
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THe Greexs!—We have handed to our 
compositor the letter from Athens, with a 
yearning of heart that among “ the thousands 
of Israel” it may meet with readers whose 
chords of sympathy will vibrate with Chris- 
tian concern for the mental and spiritual ne- 
cessities of the Grecians. It is interesting to 
find the Review an acceptable visitor in the 
classic old city where Paul fond an altar 
“to the unknown God ;” where he disputed 
boldly in the Synagogue, and daily in the 
market, with vaunting philosophers, and, in 
the very Areopagus, or meeting place of the | 
Magistrates’ Court, standing “in the midst 
of Mars Hill,” preached gloriously in the| 
Spirit’s demonstration of “God that made the 
world and all things therein,” speaking light 
ly, as he glanced from that rocky eminence 
at the proud structures in sight, of “ temples | 
made.with hands”—and still more so of “gold 
or silver or stone graven by art or man’s de- 
vice.” “ His spirit was stirred in him when he 
saw the city wholly given to idolatry.” The 
Epicureans and the Stoics had thronged to-| 
gether, soliloquizing, “ What will this babbler 
say?” How must his first sentence have ar- 
rested them, as the words rung boldly out, 
“Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all 
things ye are too superstitious !” 


Having 
thus secured their attention, his sermon was 
in every sentence replete with a wisdom to 
which their theorizing could not reach, and 
which they were unable to refute. Prominent 
among the converts made in that hour was 
one of the Areopagite Chief Magistrates, the 
reputed first Bishop of Athens, in which city 
he at last suffered martyrdom. According to 
Suidas, the Greek lexicographer, this same 
Dionysius, when a student in Egypt, seeing | 
an eclipse of the sun, exclaimed, “ Either the 
Deity is suffering, or sympathizing with some | 
sufferer!” This eclipse was at the time of the | 
death of Christ. 


It is gratifying to know how much, and ex- 
actly what portions of the contents of the 
Review are valued in so distant a land where | 
it would possess no conventional interest 
merely as a Friends’ periodical, and deemed 
worth reproducing in a foreign language. If, 
as it would seem, the Greeks are still eager 
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would be new truth, and if, moreover, there 
are those resident among them, anxious, in 
the love of Christ, to impart and disseminate 
it, are there not, in Christian America, hearts, 
hands and purses to respond to their craving? 

The reader will be interested in knowing 
that this Edward Masson is a native of Scot- 
land, and has been Attorney General for 
Greece, and one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the Areopagus. Before the visit of 
E. and 8S. Jones to Athens, he had taken pains 
to present several Friends’ books to the Su- 
perintendent of the Theological College for 
the education of young Greek priests. E. 
and S.J. became so much attached to him 
and his wife, and so convinced of their quali- 
fication for usefulness, that they took measures 
to have him supplied with the Review. In 
giving insertion to his wife’s interesting letter, 
we spread the case before our readers, not 
doubting that there are many who would 
gladly contribute “according as the Lord 
hath prospered them.” Vvluntary contribu- 
tions will be received by our Publisher, Alice 
Lewis, at this office, or by “ The Provident 


| Life and Trust Co.,” (Saml. R. Shipley, Presi- 


dent,) No. 111 S. Fourth St., Philada. Funds 
so received will be carefully forwarded. A 
better mode may occur to our ready-minded 
Friends of Cincinnati, Richmond, Baltimore, 
New England, New York, &c. We see at 
present no more eligible channel than a draft 
on England, sent to Alfred L. Fox, Fal- 
mouth, who was with E. and 8. Jones at 
Athens. Will some of our warm-hearted women 
Friends volunteer as collectors? A few small 
sums have already been received. Any fund 
collected will be deposited, for temporary safe 
keeping, in the institution above named. Re- 
mittances by mail would be more secure in 
the form of Post-office orders. 


—e- 
Lire Lyrics By Epwarp Browy. 
‘*T have learned 

To look on Nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 

The still sad music of humanity. 
Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege 

Through all the years of this our life, to lead 

From joy to joy.” Wordsworth. 
New York: Wm. Wood & Co., 61 Walker 
St. Small 8vo., pp. 192. Price $2.00. Fine 


‘ 


“to hear and to tell some new thing,’”—and | Eng. Cloth—beveled—gilt top—tinted paper. 





if there is such readiness to hear what to them 





Before the issue of this sheet, the Poems 
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here announced (one of which is on another 
page) will grace the counter of the bookstore A a 
in this building. An advance specimen sheet GCC 

Letter from Greece. 


\ 
| 
| 
Pirceus, Port of Athens, Noy. 17th, 1868.— 


fal to tarn aside frove life’s et; a | Elizabeth Masson has the pleasure of in- 
o turn aside from life’s stir and fever, ‘0 | forming William J. Allinson that her hus- 


— and hear with the Poet’s organs, and tO/band, Edward Masson, has received six 
feel with the Poet’s heart. Three and twenty | numbers of the Friends’ Review. We con- 
years ago, we welcomed a volume of lyrics by | jecture that we are indebted to our dear and 
the same writer, entitled, “ Echoes of Nature,” highly esteemed friend Eli Jones for the 
and indicating on every page a pure spirit | S#tification we have had a ae the 
tranquilized by Nature “Th the opening poem pen capetigg Pertarere, Forge th Fagen 

hs , sent to us. It is just the kind of publication 
the bard exclaimed: |we are desirous of seeing circulated among 
| the Greeks, in their own language. My hus- 
|band had an opportunity of conversing with 
our dear friend Sibyl Jones on this subject 
when she was with us in Athens. He ex- 
“€F | pressed his view of the most effectual way of 
the lapse of more than twenty years, during | spreading Gospel truth among the Greeks, 
which the world has seemed to have no leisure,| who, like those of old, seek after wisdom 
and the insane haste of “ history-making” has which pertaineth to the things of this world, 
with so many drowned the Echoes of Nature | but, I rejoice to add, the Greeks of the present 


Dche wil . ; day are more accessible to that which we 
and the voices of humanity, our friend has re- | preach, Christ crucified, than when Paul 
’ - ’ - 


tained the heart of youth, and the delicate ear preached to them. Much good might be 
which can detect the music of the woods and|done here through the press, by instruction 


Boca ker ae 

CCHOOWOCWCL,. 
(containing a few of the seventy-one poems nS 
in the collection, and the attractive table of 
contents,) affords anticipation of a quiet spir- 


itual treat,and we deem that it will be health- 


a 


**Enchanting Nature! 
Thou hast, in every voice and feature, 
A power peculiar —every tone 
Of thy sweet Orphean lyre, hath music all its own!”’ 


And it is cheering to perceive, that after 


rills, and the precions harmonies of our Fath- 


, ° . 7 . . 
ers creation. His eye is still the opening 
through which whatever is pure and beautiful 
sends pleasure into his heart: to him, 


** Soft falls the snow-flake on wing of the raven, 
Calmly the crimson cloud sails in the west— 
Light floats the pond-lily—ever at haven, 
Auchored, like Hope, on the lake’s glassy 
breast.’’ (See page 1.) 


apatites 
Pocker Atmanac For 186%, published by the 
Tract Association of Friends of New York, contain- 
ing times of holding all the Quarterly and Yearly 
Meetings in America. Orders supplied by mail at 
50 cents per doz., by Wm. Wood & Co., 61 Walker 
St., New York. For sale also, singly or by the 
dozen, by H. Russell, 109 N. 10th St., Philada., 
where may also be obtained the Pocket Almanac 
published in this city. 
 * DIED. 
NEGUS.—On the 20th of Eleventh month, 1868, 


in the 8lst year of his age, West Negus, a beloved | 


member of New Garden Monthly Meeting, Ohio, and 
for more than 30 years a weighty Elder, occupying 
that responsible station to the honor of Truth. His 
dependence was on the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus, and his end was peace. 


Se TT 


BETHANY MISSION FOR COLORED CHILDREN, 
Brandywine street above Fifteenth. 
The Anniversary Exercises will be held on Third- 
day evening, the 29th inst., at 73 o’clock. 
Friends are invited to attend. 


in gospel principles as a guide for daily life. 
My husband attempted, about a year ago, 
‘something of the kind of your Review in 
'Greek. He brought out four numbers, and it 
met with great acceptance of pleasure by the 
| higher classes, who did all their means could 
‘allow, to support it; but my husband was 
‘disappointed in not having encouragement 
| from any of the societies for promoting Chris- 
|tian knowledge, or Friends in England to 
| whom he sent his paper; and it could not be 
|sustained without aid,—the weight of the ex- 
pense of printing falling on my husband, who 
| translated all the articles himself. It is now 
discontinued for want of the means of print- 
| ing. 

| It has occurred to me that a sum might be 
‘raised by contributions from the helpers of 
every good work in America, that would 
enable my husband to continue it, by de- 
voting himself to the work of translating 
'from the various Christian publications sent 
to him, what would benefit and interest the 
| Greeks to read in their own language ; a ser- 
vice for which he is eminently qualified from 
‘his knowledge of the language and of the 
character of the people, from his long con- 
tinued residence among them, and the high 
positions he has held when he was connected 
with the Government. As he has no income 
but that which his private classes give him, 
our daughters are also engaged in giving les- 


| 
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sons in English, in the families of the higher | one body,” and realize more fully “one Lord, 


classes. 


put in Greek by them for the use of the schodls, 
and my wish is to have it printed in num- 
bers, in the form of tracts; to circulate every 
week a number containing four pages about 
the size of the paper on which I write. [Com- 
mercial note.] The cost for paper and the 
pring of 1000 of each number would not 
@€ over one pound, (28 drachmas.) We 
have selected and translated for this use 
from No. 1 of present volume of Friends’ Re- 
view, The Address to Protestants, [ W. Penn.] 
The Unity of the Church, and the Scripture 
lesson, [By M. M. F.] From No. 2, The ap- 
peal on the subject of Peace, [By David 
Hunt.] Membership in the Church of Christ, 
[John Allen.] The little drawer. From No. 
4, Grass, [Macmillan.] Not ashamed of the 
King. From No. 5, On the nature of the 
KingJom of Christ, [John Allen.] From No. 
6, British-Syrian Female Schools, and the 
editorial on Conversation. Hoping that this 
epistle will receive your prayerful attention, 
I am, in the bonds of Christian fellowship, 
truly yours, EvIzaBETH Masson. 


Towa, 12th mo., 1868.—We long to hear of 


the spiritual interests among you. . ‘ale 
I have no doubt there is a felt need for Holi- 
ness, which is becoming increasingly the 
yearning of the Christian Church. The truths 
of the gospel of Christ have been preached 
doctrinally, and apprehended doctrinally more 
and more clearly, until with larger, broader 
views, Christians see their differences less, 
their ground of union greater. Henceforth 
I believe the burden of the pleading prayer 
that rises from the living heart of the living 
Church will be, that these blessed truths may 
be realized in practical life, wrought into a 
human experience, and illustrated by the evi- 
dent inscription, “ Holiness unto the Lord.” 

_ The Baptism of the Holy Ghost, that crown- 
ing doctrine of the Christian faith and privi- 
lege of the believer, is becoming more fully 
recognized and acknowledged. 
promise of the Father is fully believed, and 
the enduing with power from on high is tar- 
ried for as at Jerusalem, the Church of God 
will receive a fresh baptism for holier experi- 
ence, greater triumphs, and mightier con- 
quests for her risen Lord. And as on the 


great day of Pentecost, in the outpouring of 


the Spirit, all nationalities were merged, as it 


baptism, Christians from all ranks and all 


sects will be united, understanding one| The duty of the church to cherish means for 


another, and hearing in their own language 
the “ wonderful works of God.” Christ’s dis- 


When the! 


|one faith, one baptism.” 
I enclose you what I am preparing to have 











Is not this the long- 
ing prayer of the living members of Christ's 
Church in all its branches? 

The Church, aroused and quickened into 
activity as it is, has need to learn a deeper 
waiting for the Master’s direction and His 
holy anointing; her evergies consecrated, 
must be also sanctified. She may consecrate, 
God will sanctify. And the world, the great 
harvest field, opening out as it is in all conti- 
nents and all lands, has need of a re-baptized 
church, commissioned and endued with power 
from on high to teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost; bearing the glad tidings of a 
Saviour’s love convincingly to a benighted race. 
For her great mission she has need to pray 
for the descending of the Spirit not alone in 
the semblance of cloven tongues of flame, in- 
spiring for the preaching of the word, but 
also as a Dove, symbol of that purity of life 
and character which was the Master’s, and 
which is to be wrought out in His followers 
through sanctification of the Spirit. 


A beloved brother in Christ writes from 
Towa : (not for publication.) 


“T rather question whether I have much 
calling to labor in great meetings for the pub- 
lic, and in special efforts; my place seems 
more to employ the means already provided 
to work in our regular channels for the build- 
ing up and growth in grace within the church. 
There are sturdy arms to wield the plough, to 
break the fallow ground; there are seed- 
sowers, and reapers, and gleaners, and vine- 
dressers. I desire that I may not shirk any 
labor the Master designs for me to do; and [ 
desire also not to pattern after others, or to 
undertake their work, but to keep in the line 
of service required at my hands : 

‘« More careful than to serve Him much, 
To please Him perfectly.” 

I hope I am learning not to cireumscribe 
the great work to my own little pattern. I 
often find that others seem helped by minis- 
try which does not edify or refresh me; as I 
find at outward tables that food which I can- 
not enjoy nor digest is keenly relished by 
others. 

Haverrorp Cotigece, 12th mo. 14, 1868. 

My dear friend,—Reading the last number 
of the Review has induced in me a desire to 
say a word in the freedom of friendship upon 


) ‘two things among its interesting contents, 
were, into one citizenship of the saints, sharing | 


together the common blessing, so in the new | 


One is the editorial upon “ Education of the 
Ministry,” which appears to me to be very 
timely indeed, true, and forcible in expression. 


the education of all the youth, regarding each 
one as a possible preacher, and every one as 


ciples will be “baptized by one spirit into! certainly called, when converted, to ministry 
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in the wider sense, was well stated by the 


Baptist minister, Samuel Aaron, as quoted. 
he other matter I wish to refer to is the| 
very brief note of a correspondent from New | 
Jersey, upon “solitary confinement” and the | 
Eastern penitentiary of this State. The| 
writer of that note may probably be, but some | 
readers of the Review may not be, aware that | 
the “ Pennsylvania system” of imprisonment, | 
as it is sometimes called, is not solitary. There- 
fore, without supposing for a moment an in- 
tention to convey a wrong impression, it is to 
be regretted that such a character should seem 
to be attached to it in the remarks alluded | 
to. The characteristic of the Pennsylvania 
system, whether it be or be not the best, is the 
separation of the prisoners from each other. 
But each of them sees duily so many persons, 
—viz., the officials of the prison, public in- 
spectors and private philanthropists, some of 
whom devote much time to the direct instruc- 
tion and improvement of prisoners, that, with 
access to books and regular employment and 
exercise, the life of the inmates of the peni-| 
tentiary cannot be said to be solitary. If it 
were really so, [ think the general preposses- 
sion against absolute solitude, as an almost 
inhuman punishment, might be sustained. | 
As things are, the question would seem to be | 
between reformatory discipline and treatment | 
of criminal prisoners in mass, and the appli- | 
cation of the same means to them as indi-| 
viduals, excluding, as far as possible, all un- | 
favorable influences. | 

Very sincerely thy friend, 

H. HarrsHorye. | 
[The New Jersey correspondent alluded to | 
wrote in haste, and not for the public eye. 
He well knew that confinement in the Eastern 





Penitentiary is not strictly solitary, and he} 
would, if writing for publication, have used | 


the word separate.—Ep. ] 
_——-— = 
{From Lire Lyrics, a new volume, by Epwarp 
Bgows, just published, and for sale at this office.) 
ATLANTIC VOICES. 
* Break, break, brenk, 
On thy cold gray stones, 0 Sea!”— Tennyson 
‘* Break, break, break!’’ 
By the wild Atlantic’s brine, 
Shouted the waves that lashed the land, 
The while I wandered on the strand 
And listened to their prophet band— 
The fearless surges nine! 


‘* Woe, woe, woe!”’ 
Was the wail of the first dark three, — 
**f am the gloomy surge of Pain’’— 
‘* Mine is the scourge’’—“' Mine is the chain,— 
‘- When shall it cease to clank again 
On the shore of the boasted free |” 


‘* Wrong, wrong, wrong!’’ 
Was the voice of the next three red— 
** We pass away like the Autamn leaves,— 
The faithless Pale-Face thus deceives, 
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‘Joy, joy, joy!” 


Was the chime of the last three white, — 
‘The Slave is free--and the Red-man’s wrong 
Must to the buried Past belong, 
For ours 1s now the triumph song 
Of Love, and Truth, and Light I’ 
1853. 
commenting 
AFTER ELECTION, 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


The day’s sharp strife is ended now, 
Our work is done, God knoweth how ! 
Aa on the thronged, unrestful town 
The patience of the moon looks down, 
I wait to hear, beside the wire, 

The voices of its tongues of fire. 


Slow, doubtful, faint, they seem at first; 

Be strong, my heart, to know the worst! 

Hark ! there the Alleghanies spoke ; 

That sound from lake and prairie broke |! 

The sunset gun of triumph rent 

The silence of a continent! 

That signal from Nebraska sprung, 

This from Nevada's mountain tongue! 

Is that thy answer, strong and free, 

0! loyal heart of Tennessee ? 

What strange, glad voice is that which calls 

From Wagner's grave and Sumpter’s walis ? 

From Miassissippi’s fountain head 

A sound as of the bison’s tread | 

There rustled freedom’s Charter Oak | 

In that wild burst the Ozarks spoke |! 

Cheer answers cheer from rise to set 

Ofsan. We have a country yet! 

The praise, O God, be Thine alone |! 

Thou givest not for bread a stone; 

Thou hast not led us through the night 

To blind us with returning light ; 

Not through the furnace have we passed 

To perish at its mouth at last. 

Oh night of peace, thy flight restrain ! 

November’s moon, be slow to wane ! 

Shine on the freedman’s cabin floor, 

On brows of prayer a blessing pour ; 

And give, with full assurance blest, 

The weary heart of Freedom rest ! 
—Atlantic Monthly. 





Nouth's Department. 





The Terrible Bashikouay. March of an Ant 
Army.— They Build Bridges.— They Enter 
Houses.—Their Habits. By Paut Dv 
CHAILLU. 

One day I was plodding along in the vast 
forest in search of game, and was suddenly 
startled by a strange noise falling upon my 
ears. I heard the footsteps of wild beasts 
running away. I thought even that I saw 
the glimpse of a gorilla; I certainly heard 


| distinctly the footsteps of an elephant soon 


after. At last I heard at a great distance a 
mighty crash as if elephants were running at 
great speed through the forest, breaking every 


| thing before them. 


What can all this mean? I asked myself; 
and I knew not why, but a vague feeling of 





For the lingering tribe a web he weaves,— 
Mourn for the Mighty Dead!” , 


awe began to creep over me. I knew that 
something strange must have happened or 
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was coming. Were we going to have an| These bashikouay, so far as I have been 
earthquake? It could not be a tornado, for| able to observe, do not build a nest or a house 
we were in the beginning of the dry season. |of any kind; they wander throughout the 
Finally the insects which had begun to fly | year, and seem never to haveany rest. They 
at the beginning of this tumult now grew|are on the march day and night. I never 
thicker and thicker, when suddenly I was an-|saw them carry anything away; they devour 
noyed by fearful bites, and in less time than I | every thing on the spot. 
have taken to write I was covered by a kind| It is their habit to march through the for- 
of ants called by the Bakalais Bashikouay. I) ests in a long regular line, just as soldiers 
leaped and fled with the utmost haste in the | would do, and with quite as much order and 
same direction the insects and beasts hadj regularity. The line is about two inches 
taken. An army of bashikouay ants was ad-| broad, and must be often several miles in 
vancing, and devouring every living thing in| ]ength. All along this line are larger, ants, 
its way. Iwas almost crazy, for they were | who act as officers, standing outside the ranks, 
in my clothes and on my body, and often|and keeping this singular army in order. 
when they gave a bite a little piece of flesh | These officers stand generally with their heads 
would come out. facing their subordinates. They remain thus 
When I thought I was out of reach I im-| yntil their squads have passed, and then join 
mediately took off my clothes. They had, in| them, while others take their place. 
their fury, literally buried themselves in these,| The number of a large army is so great 
and their pincers were deep into them; and| that I should not even dare to enter into a 
like the fierce bull-dog of our own country,| calculation. I have seen one continual line 
when once they bite they never let go their) passing at good speed a particular place for 
hold ; and many a time their bodies were sev-|twelye hours. It was sunrise when | saw 
ered from their heads as I pulled them out;| them, and it was only a little before sunset 
their pincers clung still to my flesh. that their numbers began to diminish. An 
I defy any living man to stand quiet be-| hour before the end of the column came, it 
fore an army of bashikouay; he would cer-| was not so compact, and I could see that these 
tainly be killed and devoured. This was in-| were the stragglers ; and many of these strag- 
contestably the largest army of bashikouay I | glers also seemed to be of a smaller size: they 
have ever seen, and how it swept over the for- | were evidently tired. When 1 saw them in 
est, driving every thing before it! the morning I did not know how long since 
These little ants are more powerful when | this vast army of bashikouay had begun their 
combined in such an army than any living} march. This was the largest column I ever 
thing in the forest. All other animate things! saw. You may imagine how many millions 
are put to flight before their march. It is| on millions there must have been included in 
only in the interior that one can have an idea/|this column. I have seen much smaller col- 
of their number. umns on the march, but it generally required 
I dressed myself again, and began to breathe | several hours for them to pass. 
freely, when lo! these bashikouay were again| Strange as it may seem, these ants cannot 
coming in my direction. So I fled, striking| bear the heat of the sun, hence they could 
fora path that led to a stream, and at last| not be found in a country where the forests 
reached the wet and swampy grounds, which|are scarce. If they come to a place where 
I knew they would not care to approach if|there are no trees to shelter them from the 
they continued to spread and advance in the | sun, they immediately build underground tun- 
direction I had taken. nels, through which the whole army passes 
How many times I have been disturbed by | in column to the forest beyond. These tun- 
these ants in the forests of Africa ! | nels are four or five feet underground, and are 
Of all the ants which inhabit the regions | only used during the heat of the day. 
T have explored, the most dreaded of all is { 
the bashikouay ; it is very abundant, and is| 
the most voracious creature I have ever met. | 
It is the dread ofall living animals, from the | 
elephant and the leopard down to the smallest | 
insect, 
No wonder that the animal and insect | lying drowned on the ground after a storm. 
world fly before them! And now I am| Hence they must know, when a storm is com- 
going to_say a good deal of what I know) ing, how to disappear; and generally after a 
about them: if I should tel] you all, the ac-| heavy rain these armies are more numerous 
count would appear so incredible that perhaps | in the forest, for they probably come in quest 
you would say it must be untrue ; but I write |of food, of which they have been deprived 
this book to instruct you, and to show you|during their subterranean marches. They 
that the ways of Nature are wonderful. | always attack with a fury which passes de- 





I have 


| noticed that these open spaces are often passed 
by them during the night to the forest beyond. 

I suppose that these underground tunnels 
must be numerous; I do not see how other- 
wise the ants could protect themselves against 
the heavy rains. I have never seen them 
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scription. Where the soil is sandy, no bashi- CATTLE CARS, 
kouay can be found. Measures are now in progress to put on to 
When they get hungry the long file spreads | our railroads specimen cars for the transpor- 
and scatters itself through the forest in a| tation of cattle, in which they can be regular- 
front line: how the order reaches from one|ly and properly fed, watered and rested, 
extremity of the line to the other almost | Every man who eats the flesh of animals has 
at the same time I cannot tell. Then they |a vital interest iu this subject. He may have 
attack and devour all that comes within their | no regard for the tortures inflicted on these 
reach with a fury and voracity which is quite| poor creatures on almost every cattle train 
astonishing. As I have said, the elephant and | between here and Texas, but if he has regard 
gorilla fly before this attack ; the leopard dis- | for his own life and health, and for the lives 
appears from his den; the black men run|and healths of others dear to him, who are 
for their lives: for who would dare to stand | daily feeding upon diseased meats, he ought 
still before such an army? In a very short|to feel thankful to his Maker for every on- 
time any adversary would be overpowered, ward step towards the abolition of these horri- 
and | am sure that in about two or three | ble cruelties.— Our dumb animals, 
hours nothing would be left of the opposition. a Gaeearery rea, 
Antelopes which I have killed have been | SUMMARY OF BEWS 
stripped of every bit of flesh in that time. peeida shes aoe from Europe are 
At times, when they have spread themselves,| ~ gae,r Barrais.—The House of Commons, on the 
they do not advance with rapidity, but seem 


15th, adjourned to the 29th inst., to give op- 
to go in a rambling sort of a way. portunity for elections in the case of those members 
(To be concluded.) 


| who have accepted office, for which writs were is- 
- ++ - |sued. All have been re-elected without contest. The 
| House of Lords adjourned to Second month 11th. 
John Bright has accepted the position of President 
| of the Board of Trade, A. H. Layard, whom the 
| telegraph first announced as appointed to that of- 
fice, being Commissioner of Public Works. John 
Bright explained, in a speech to his constituents, 
| that he had declined the appointment first offered 
|him, of Secretary for India, because the labor of 
| that office was too severe for his present state of 
| health, and also because he thought the views of 


THE BEGINNING OF EVIL. 


It was such a little thing,— 

One slight twist of crimson string ; 
But ’twas stealing all the same ; 

And the child who took it knew 

That she told what was not true, 
Just to screen herself from blame. 

First a theft and then a lie,— 

Both recorded up on high, 








It was but a liftle sip, 
Just a taste upon the lip ; 

But it left a longing there ; 
Then the measure larger grew, 
And the habit strengthened too, 

Till it would no curbing bear ; 
So the Demon Drink decoys ; 
Soul and body both destroys. 

It was but one little word, 
Softly spoken, scarcely heard, 

Uttered by a single breath, 

But it dared to take in vain 
God’s most high and holy name. 

So provoking wrath and dea h, 
Soon the lips, once fresh and fair, 
Opened but to curse and swear. 

It was but one little blow— 
Passion’s sudden overflow— 

Scarcely heeded in its fall : 

But once loosed, the fiery soul 
Would no longer brook control ; 

Laws it spurned, defied them all, 
Till the hands, love clasped in vain, 
Wore the murderer’s crimson stain. 
Ah! it is the foxes small, 

Slyly climbing o’er the wall, 

That destroy the tender vines ; 

And it is the spark of fire, 


Brightening, growing, curling higher, 


That across a forest shines ; 
Just so, step by step, does sin, 
If unchecked, a triumph win. 


Temperance Watchman, 


He thit lives to live forever, never fears | 
dying.— Wm Penn. 





| the country in regard to Indian policy were not suf- 
ficiently advanced. 

J. S. Mill, in a published letter on the result of 
| the recent elections, ascribes the defeat of the work- 
|ingmen’s candidates to the heavy expense of an 

election canvass, and, as a remedy, urges that the 
| government should pay the necessary expenses, and 
| make all other outlay illegal and penal. 

| The Amerivan Minister has publicly declared that 
| Lord Clarendon is of the same mind as Lord Stanley 
| in regard to the settlement of the questions pend- 
|ing between England and the United States, and 
| that peace between the two countries is certain. It 
| must be remembered that any arrangement in the 
| nature of a treaty will require ratification by the 
Senate before it can be effective. 


| France.—Some changes have taken place in the 


Cabinet. Lavallette has been appointed Minister of 
| Foreign Affairs, vice Moustier ; Forcade Laroquette 
| Minister of the Interior, vice Pinard; Gressier, 
| Minister of Public Works. Lavallette is regarded 
{as the chief supporter of a pacific foreign policy, 
| among the Emperor’s counsellors; while Pinard is 

popularly supposed to be responsible for the recent 

extreme measures against the press, and his suc- 
| cessor is considered to be a little more liberally in- 
clined. This change is therefore thought to in- 
dicate some liberalization of the government policy. 
Srain.—It was officially declared on the léth that 
the country was entirely tranquil, and that in con- 
sequence, the addresses prepared by the government 
to be forwarded to the heads of the various depart- 
ments in the provinces, enforcing the necessity for 
| the restoration and preservation of order, had been 


SS | withheld. 
The leaders of all political parties have united in 
‘making a solemn pledge to use all their influence 
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to preserve peace and order, until the Constituent 
Cortes has met and settled the questions at issue. 
The election for the members of the Cortes was pro- 
ceeding in the incorporated cities on the 19th. There 
had been no disorder. Those in the provinces were 
to be held subsequently. General Dulce, the new 
Captain General of Cuba, sailed on the 15th for that 
island, and the elections there, it was officially an- 
nounced, will be held immediately after Lis arrival. 
Subscriptions to the new loan have closed. They 
amount to 500,000,000 reals, about $62,500,000, 

The government has commenced prosecutions 
against several journals of “Madrid, fer publishing 
articles approving the Cadiz insurrection. 

At a large meeting of the Progressist party at 
Carthagena, Espartero was vamed as their choice 
for the throne. 


There is much distress among the poor in Madrid, | 


and all kinds of trade are nearly suspended. 

A shock of earthquake was felt at Gibraltar on 
the 18th, but no damage was caused to life or prop- 
erty. 

Torkey anv Gresce.—The ultimatum addressed 
by the Porte to the Greek government, demanded 
the disbanding of the volunteer forces of Greece 
within five days; the prohibition of further volun- 
teering ; the immediate dismantling of vessels used 
fur carrying supplies to the Cretans; the restoration 
of Cretan refugees to the island; the punishment 
of the persons who assaulted and wounded a Turkish 
officer at Syra, and astrict conformity with the 
terms of all treaties. The accounts thus far received 
of the action of the two governments are contra- 
dietory. It was announced on the 16th that Greece 
had rejected the ultimatum; that the Greek and 
Turkish envoys had been withdrawn from the re- 
Spective capitals, and that all Greeks, women ex 
vepted, remaining in Turkey after a fortnight, would 
be regarded as subjects of the Porte. The time was 
subsequently extended to three weeks. The with- 
drawal of the envoys was afterwards denied. Both 
governments were preparing for warlike operations, 
although the Great lowers were said to be still 
urging conciliation. Au encounter had taken place 
between the Greek steamer Erosis and a Turkish 
vessel under the Admiral, Hobart Pasha, in which 
the former was said to have fired the first shot, 
afterward taking refuge in the harbor of Syra, where 
it was blockaded by Turkish vessels. Hobart Pasha 
was reported to have declared his willingness to| 
abandon the blockade, on condition that the Erosis | 
should be sent to Athens to await judicial proceed- 
ings. The Greek ambassador at Constantinople had 
asked of the guaranteeing Powers the protection of 
Greek subjects in Constantinople, but the French 
envoy, on behalf of his government, declined to 
move in the matter. The Greeks in that city after- 
ward asked to be allowed to remain, promising nen- 
trality. The people of Athens are said to be in 
favor of war, but deputations from Corfu, Corinth, 
Nauplia and Panos, have protested against the 
policy of the government as ruinous to Greece. The 
latest news was more pacific; the Greek govern- 
ment showed more disposition to listen to the pro 
tests of the other Powers, and if the Porte would | 
grant more time for negotiations, it was hoped war 
might yet be averted. It was understood that the 
Western Powers sustained the Sultan’s ultimatum, | 
while Russia, in the interest of Greece, sought to 
modify its terms. 

Crpa.—The accounts indicate that the insurrection 
continues formidable, but no devisive results are 
announced. 


Sanpwicn Istanps.—A severe earthquake oc- 


| quitted, and the rest are st Il on trial. 





freqnent during the latter part of last month. The 
volcano of Manna Loa is again active. The meteoric 
display of the 13th ult. was very brilliant there. 
The King’s father died on the 24th ult. 


Domzstic.—On the 14th inst., the Superintendent 
of the Union Pacific Railroad informed the Post- 
master General that the company was ready to 
carry the overland mails to Evanston, 957 miles 
west of Omaha. A heavy snow-storm, a week be- 
fore, interrupted communication a few miles east of 
Cheyenne for one day, and west of Cheyenne not 
quite two days. The same storm delayed trains on 
the roads east and south of Omaha from twelve to 
twenty hours longer. 

The Supreme Conrt of Florida has decided against 
the claim of the Lieutenant Governor, Gleason, to 
his office, and he has appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Judge Underwood, in the United States Court at 
Richmond, Virginia, recently decided that having 
held office under the rebel government disqualifies a 
man from holding any office under the State govern- 
ment, and that all proceedings in courts in which 
one ,of the officers was disynalified, are null and 
void. Under this decision, a woman who had been 
convicted and sentenved in one of the courts, for 
arson, was discharged from custody, but she has 
since been re-arrested, for a new trial. 

The official report from the offivers of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau in the State of Georgia, for the year 
ending on the first of this month, shows that 
Seventy-one colored citizens were murdered during 
that time by the whites, for which fifteen were ar- 


| rested, three acquitted outright, and none punished. 


The report also shows that fifteen whites were 
murdered by negroes, for which fourteen arrests 
were made; seven have been punished, ,two ac- 
A com- 
parison between the manner in which white and 
black murderers are treated in Georgia is suggested 
by these statistics. The report adds that four 
blacks died of injuries inflicted by whites, three 
were permanently injured, and seventy-four serious- 
ly injured. 


Concress.—The Senate passed a bill to repeal the 
law prohibiting the organization and arming of 
militiain the States lately in rebellion, Virginia, 
Texas and Mississippi being excepted from its action; 
and one previously passed by the House, removing 
political disabilities from certain citizens of South 
Carolina elected to State offices; and adopted a 
resolution expressing sympathy with the people of 
Spain in their effort to establish a more liberal form 


| of government, and appealing to them to secure the 


total abolition of slavery throughout the Spanish 
dominion; one condemning the proposition in the 
President’s message in reference to liquidating the 


| national debt; and oneinstructing the Judiciary Com- 


mittee to inquire into the practicability and expe- 
diency of some immediate legislation to prevent the 
discharge, under the decisions of the U. 8. District 
Court in Virginia, of persons convicted of crime. 
Edmunds of Vermont introduced a bill to repeal the 
act admitting Georgia to representation in Congress, 


| and to establish a provisional government therein, 


whi h was referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

The Hoase passed a bill to repeal the prohibition 
of militia organizations in the reconstracted States, 
omitting Georgia; one to extend the provisions of 
the homestead act to the orphan children of deceased 
soldiers, under 21 years of age; a resolution that 
women in the employ of the government be al- 
lowed equal pay with men for like services; and 
some others. Both Houses adjourned from the 





curred on Hawaii on the 16th ult., and shocks were 





21st inst. to the 5th proximo. 





